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Becinninc with Pyrex brand Laboratory Glassware in 1915, 
Corning Research has kept pace with the growth cf the modern laboratory 
by developing new lines of glassware to meet each new laboratory need. 
Today there are five separate lines meeting every laboratory requirement. 


1 Pyrex brand Laboratory Glassware 

THE ALL-AROUND WARE FOR ALL-AROUND USE 
Fabricated from “Pyrex’’ Chemical Glass 
No. 774—‘Pyrex” Ware combines the 
essential properties of chemical stability, 
mechanical strength and heat resistance, 
scientifically balanced—the standard glass- 
ware for general laboratory use. 


2 .Pyrex brand Lifetime Red Low Actinic Glassware 
FOR LIGHT-SENSITIVE SUBSTANCES 

This colored glassware affords high pro- 
tective value. Fabricated from “Pyrex” 
Chemical Glass No. 774, its Liretiwe Rep 
color is an integral part of the glass. Me- 
chanical strength, chemical stability and 
heat resistance are combined with ability 
to retard deterioration from light influence. 


The following data will serve as a guide 
to its efficiency: 


Approximate percent 
wave-length trans- 


3000 Angstroms 0% 
4000 Angstroms 1% 


in Angst 
units of “Pyrex” Low 5000 Angstroms 4% 
Actinic Ware 6000 Angstroms 12% 


« Pyrex brand Fritted Ware ror sreep, reren- 
TIVITY AND FREEDOM FROM CHEMICAL REACTION 
Glass particles are fritted to form discs 
which are sealed into non-porous bodies— 
both of “Pyrex” Chemical Glass No. 774. 
With five porosities available—from ultra 
fine to extra coarse—filtration of various 
types of precipitates can be accomplished 
at maximum speed. Discs are mechanically 
strong, thermally and chemically resistant. 


«Vycor brand Glassware ror HiGH Temper- 
ATURE REACTIONS, RAPID ANALYSIS 
Fabricated from 96% Silica Glass No. 790, 
this ware possesses exceptional chemical 
stability, has a high softening point and 
extremely low coefficient of expansion. 


«Corning brand Alkali-Resistant Glassware 
FOR BORON DETERMINATIONS AND SIMILAR 
APPLICATIONS 
Designed specifically for use where resist- 
ance to alkalies is important. Fabricated 
from “Corning” Alkali-Resistant Glass No. 
728—substantially boron-free (approx. 
B20; Content, 0.06%). 


For complete information on these five lines of glassware consult Catalog LP21 and Supplements. 


“PYREX™ ond “VYCOR™ ore registered 
trode mort: ond ndicote menvtecture by 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING, N.Y. 
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At invasion time, confidence 
in equipment means every- 
thing. Whether it's big battle- 
ship guns —air fleets of the 
Navy—tanks and jeeps—or 
trucks with their thousand 
and one supplies for the 
Army—back of the quality 
of each piece of equipment 
is the chemist. 


Chemists of the nation have 
for years relied upon Baker's 
Analyzed C. P. Chemicals. During war, these tools of meas- 
urement are the chemist's best friend. They save the chemist 
time, for the actual analysis is on the label. 


When you order laboratory chemicals from your favorite sup- 
plier, be sure to specify Baker's Analyzed. 


FOR VICTORY BUY U.S. BONDS AND STAMPS 


one 


1.1. BAKER CHEMICAL co., Phillipsburg, N.J. 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Avenue 220 South 16th Street 435 North Michigon Avenve 
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4 + No. 91105A 


Years of Service 


are built into Cenco Hyvac Pumps. They give a consistently 
high vacuum of 0.3 micron or better. Cenco Hyvac Pumps 
are renowned for faithful and long service. They have proven 
their ability to perform continuously under heavy production 


conditions. These sturdy qualities are consistently uniform in 
each and every pump. Laboratory men prefer the Hyvac for 
its small size, fast action, ready portability and its freedom 
from adjustments or repairs. 


91105A for 115 volts A. C. $75.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY APPARATUS 


NEW YORK TORONTO CHICAGO  s0sTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 
WATER BATHS. 


Two models are available. One provides 
a temperature uniformity of +0.01°C 
and the other, a temperature uniformity 
of +0.25°C. The circulating and heat- 
ing system common to both baths is a 
feature largely responsible for their ex- 
cellent performance and field service 
record. The heating-circulating system 
consists essentially of motor, tower, im- 
peller and heating units, all assembled 
as a single compact unit. By means 
of this arrangement, heat is correctly 
applied to the water at the point of 


$-84805 0.01°C CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 


S-84860—0.25°C Cons*ant 
Temperature Water 


S-84805—0.01°C Constant 
Temperature Water Bath 


its most rapid circulation and uniform 
circulation of the entire volume is 
assured. 

Both baths also provide a high ration 
of unobstructed working space to overall 
size by concentrating control equipment 
within a small area. The baths are easy 
to clean and assemble. The integral heat- 
ing and circulating units are merely lifted 
out of the glass containers. Temperature 
range of both models from several de- 
grees above that of the cooling water to 
about 60°C. 


$-84860 0.25°C CONSTANT 


WATER BATH (Pat. No. 2,037,993) 


Consisting of the container, the central circulating and 
heating unit with motor, the Sargent mercurial thermoreg- 
ulator, a cooling coil and constant level device, the Sargent 
Zero Current Relay Unit complete with cord and plug for 
connection to standard outlet and with armored connecting 
cable for connection to the water bath. Diameter, 16 
inches; height, 10 inches; water depth, 9% inches; tem- 
perature uniformity, +0.01°C. For vesenceninasns from 115 


volt, 60 cycle, single phase circuit. P ...$150.00 
S-84815 Ditto. But for 115 volt, D.C. circuit 155.09 
$-84825 Ditto. But for 230 volt, 60 cycle, single 
phase circuit 159.09 
$-84835 Ditto. But for 230 volt, D.C. circuit ..... 155.00 


TEMPERATURE WATER BATH 
Consists of central circulating and 
heating unit which includes motor 
and linear expansion type thermo- 
regulator with temperature refer- 
ence dial to facilitate selection of 
temperatures, cooling coil, constant 
level device. Pyrex glass container, 
and cord and plug for connecticn 
to standard outlet. Height of Pyre-: 
jar, 12 inches; depth, 12 inches: 
water depth, 11 inches. Temper- 
ature uniformity +0.25°C. For op- 
eration from 115 volt, 60 cycle 
$80.00 


E. H. SARGENT & CO., 155-165 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 
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Research that never sleeps 


In the oil industry well directed research is always 
looking to the future and it never sleeps 


Every present success achieved suggests and gives 
direction to study and discovery along new lines — 
challenges to further continued effort — to still greater 
successes 


That is progress 
For instance: 


Years ago, when Dubbscracking had become the back- 
bone of the refining industry the world over, Universal 
research leaders sensed that thermal cracking, though 
still useful, had its limitations They turned their eyes 
to the possibilities of catalysis 


World famous chemists were brought to Universal 
and under their leadership a broad research program 
in catalysis was begun 


The results are all-important 
U.O.P. catalytic processes were developed which 
greatly improved yield and quality of motor fuel in 


peace time and which are now producing vital products 
that are helping to win the war 


Those processes are available to every refiner under | 
license from Universal 


It’s lucky for Uncle Sam and our allies that petro- 
leum research did not rest on its oars 


And it’s still going on 


Oil Is Ammunition — Use It Wisely N Care for Your Car for Your Country 
Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A. 


Petroleum Process Pioneers 
For All Refiners 


The Retiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
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AN Yuproved 


STEAM PRESSURE STERILIZER 


A TURN OF THE (04d HANDLE 
ON TOP OPENS THE DOOR INSIDE 


NOTABLE FEATURES 


@ Door is opened or closed by new 
type of COLD HANDLE, which 
DOES NOT BURN YOUR HAND. 


© Thermometer is set in the lowest 
and coldest part of the sterilizing 
chamber, thereby eliminating 
danger of improper temperature 
control. 


@ Oversize safety valve for rapid 
evacuation of steam chamber; 
can be set to remain open. 


@ Special safety device returns 
water to the generator. 


@ Door opens to left, thus afford- 
ing protection from escaping 
steam, which is deflected to the 
right. 

@ Lower and middle shelf supplied. 

@ Made to A.S.M.E. Boiler Code. 


A truly outstanding sterilizer offering 
exclusive mechanical and safety fea- 
tures. Both table and floor-stand 
models available. Made of extra 
heavy cold rolled copper, polished 
outside and heovily tinned inside, or 
monel metal. 


Write for Prices and Further Infarmation 


SCHAAR COMPANY 


_. Complete Laboratory Equipment 
754 w. LEXINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Ernie Pyle, 


FAMED WAR CORRESPONDENT, 


finds pure water vital 
to our fighting men 


THE CHEMIST 


1944 


ERNIE PYLE, FAMED SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
WAR CORRESPONOENT 


*... you could almost say an army marches on its water,” wrote Ernie Pyle 


in a recent dispatch from the Mediterranean front. “When a water point is 
found, the engineers wheel in their portable purifying unit. This consists of 
a motorized pump, a sand filter, chlorinating machine and a collapsible 3000- 
gallon canvas tank. The chlorine we inject comes in powder form in 1 gallon 
cans—we usually use 1 part of chlorine to a million parts of water. The 
engineers of the 45th Division brought with them enough chlorine to last 6 
months. In addition to chlorine, alum and soda ash are injected into the water.” 


That “chlorine in powder form” which 
Ernie Pyle speaks of is, of course, high 
test calcium epesiiiein and, as likely 
as not, it’s Mathieson HTH. That soda 
ash, too, is probably fused soda ash in 
tablet form made by Mathieson especially 
for use by our armed forces overseas. 

Not as spectacular but just as impor- 
tant a war job is done on the production 
front by other Mathieson Chemicals— 


caustic soda, soda ash, liquid chiorine, 
ammonia, sodium chlorite,sodium methyl- 
ate, magnesium metal, liquid and solid 
carbon dioxide. These he we are vital 
raw materials in nearly every phase of 
American war production, including ships, 
nlanes, tanks, guns, gasoline, clothing, 
ood, medical supplies and many other 
materials which will go to make up final 
victory for the United Nations, 


athieson CHEMICALS 


LIQUID CHLORINE... SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER 
HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS... SYNTHETIC 
SALT CAKE... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS. .. SODIUM METHYLATE 
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THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.), 60 EAST 42nd S"REET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SERVICE FIT 
INTO YOUR 
PICTURE? 


Pigments and other materials for paint and ink formulations can be 


evaluated accurately in this three roller-mill in Wishnick-Tumpeer’s 


Research Laboratory. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. supplies a 
great variety of materials in the pro- 
duction of rubber, paints, printing 
inks, paper, ceramics, leather, cos- 
metics and drugs, dyes, textiles, plas- 
tics, and a wide range of chemicals. 
Among the many new processing 
materials which have come from 
the Witco Research Laboratories are: 
Witco Blancal, an alternate for 
Blanc Fixe which in most cases gives 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


EXPORTERS 

New York 17, 295 Madison Avenve * Boston 9, 14] Milk Street * Chicago I, Tribune Tower 
Cleveland 14, 616 St. Cloir Avenue, N. E. * Witco Affilictes: The Pioneer Asphalt Company 
Ponhandile Carbon Company * Foreign Office, London, England 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


superior results; Witcarb, a new 
inert which offers special advan- 
tages as a white reinforcing filler in 
rubber formulas; Witco Yellow, a 
new synthetic pigment that has 
proved highly successful when used 
in place of French ochres. To indus- 
tries that use such materials, Wish- 
nick offers the full cooperation of 
its technical staff and the facilities 
of its new research laboratory. 
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TOCH BROTHERS, INC. 


Est. 1848 


2600 RICHMOND TERRACE 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


2600 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Acid and Alkali Resisting Paints 
Laboratory Enamels, White and Colored 
Fungicidal Paints 
Cement Floor Enamels 
Heat Resisting Paints 
Cement and Concrete Waterproofing 
R.I.W. Industrial Paints 
etc., etc. 


Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. Owing to 
priorities and allocations we may not be able to furnish 
a number of these, but we still have sufficient quantities 
of materials that are not allocated to supply a normal 
demand. 
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‘Vie Texas Company's 

e 9 
| policy of many years 
standing is to make its 


| patents and inventions 


| available to the petro- 
leum industry at prices 


| that are reasonable. 


Address: 
TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of The Texas Company 
26 Journal Square ° Jersey City, N. J. 
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Paint Industry at War Acquires 


Sound Foundation for Future 
V. C. Bidlack 


Assistant to the President, McCloskey Varnish Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONVERSION of the  produc- 

tion side of the paint indus- 
try from peace to war carried with 
it unlimited responsibilities which 
were shared by every chemist in the 
protective coating field throughout 
this and other nations. All progress 
incident to beauty and _ protection 
was promptly shelved for the de- 
mands of utility and production for 
the material of war. 

The paint business was not alto- 
gether unprepared for such a change 
and its custodians were familiar 
with existing government require- 
ments and specifications. But, a 
variety of new equipment, new de- 
signs and a production goal that 
staggered the imagination flooded 
technicians with many problems 
which were not only complicated but 
had to be solved in the shortest 
time possible. 

Fortunately, through both affili- 
ated Production Clubs and the Scien- 
tific Section of the National Asso- 
ciation, the Armed Forces had at 
their command invaluable assistance 
and a wealth of information to 


supplement their own efforts in the 


design of new and unusual coatings 
and in the improvement of current 
specifications, for everything that 
flies, fights, or floats. 

Production, also, has kept pace 
with delivery schedules with but few 
exceptions and then the strategic na- 
ture of certain raw materials has 
made delays unavoidable. 

Second only to these tasks of first 
importance, the paint technician was 
simultaneously confronted with the 
problem of devising substitute or 
alternate products for civilian re- 
quirements with many of the prime 
raw materials either limited in 
quantity available or unobtainable 
for other reasons, 

Large percentages of the drying 
oils used in this country are im- 
ported and the regular flow of these 
oils from all parts of the world 
is required to satisfy normal con- 
sumption. However, considerable 
progress in drying oil technology 
has resulted in the extended use of 
many semi-drying and softer oils 
which heretofore were considered 
undesirable for film coatings. For- 
mulation with and evaluation of 
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these modified oils has been neces- 
sary before general acceptance by 
the industry. 

There have been and _ still 
some shortages in pigments due 
chiefly to the fulfillment of govern- 
ment orders being greater than the 
production capacity or because the 
raw metals are in demand for other 


are 


war purposes. 

Synthetic resins, solvents and lac- 
quer ingredients all require high 
priorities and their uses are cur- 
tailed and limited to direct or in- 
direct government business. 

Providing satisfactory 
ments for such a wide variety of 
raw materials affords an excellent 
measure of the value of chemistry 
when paint goes to war. The fact 
that both war and civilian demands 
have been met adequately under 
circumstances of great difficulty is 
a commendable record for the pages 
of paint history. 

The conversion from War to 
Peace will even a greater 
challenge to those men who have 
the burden of process and develop- 
ment on their shoulders. 

The items which must be consid- 
ered in meeting this challenge may 
be arranged conveniently into three 


replace- 


carry 


groups: 
Raw _Materials: The release of 
many products which heretofore 


have not been available in quantities 
will be seeking new markets. Such 
high-powered solvents as the nitro- 
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parafins will permit the use of 
different types of film forming solids 
than before and a whole new field 
of synthetic resins and complex 
chemical bases immediately become 
interesting, including copolymers, 
elastomers and cellulosic composi- 
tions. The intermediates incident to 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
also have tremendous possibilities 
when used to re-enforce drying 
films while “Dispersion Resins” of 
exceptional durability and fast-dry- 
ing properties may well become nec- 
essary ingredients in many industrial 
finishes. 

Finished Products: The ultimate 
uses of new raw materials depend 
largely on the practical value of the 
final products of which they be- 
come a part. Therefore, any sur- 
vey of new basic materials must be 
undertaken from that viewpoint. 

Future changes in design and new 
materials of construction will re- 
quire modernized coatings that are 
different in both application and 
performance. As a direct result of 
the production facilities for the war, 
it is generally agreed that the wide- 
spread use of light alloys, plastics, 
and bonded plywood will follow in 
the building trades and for manu- 
facturing purposes. The finishing 
and maintenance of these surfaces 
present an interesting and profitable 
field for research and development 
with the requirements being more 
exacting than for steel, ordinary 
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lumber, and mineral siding. 

Manufacture: The fast tempo of 
producing economically in an indus- 
try geared for war will continue 
through the post-war period when 
efficient handling methods must be 
employed if our economy is to be- 
come balanced. 

Organic binding media produced 
on a large scale will tend to sup- 
plant the small-batch custom-built 
vehicles of the past. The controlled 
manufacturing methods used for 
resin solutions can and will be 
adopted in the processing of oils and 
varnishes. 

The chemical pre-treatment of 
oils or their fatty acids under 
heat as intermediates for the indus- 
try is now an accepted procedure 
by many who formerly relied on the 
unique properties of china wood for 
kettle results. The effective use of 
these intermediates will necessitate 
rearrangement of schedules and lay- 


outs in many plants. 

Incorporating pigments with ve- 
hicles has always been a bottle-neck 
problem in the manufacture of 
paints and enamels. High speed 
stone and roller mills and _ ball, 
pebble and colloidal mills have made 
heavy war production of pigmented 
products possible. Additional im- 
provements in all these types are 
anticipated with the possibility of 
vacuum mixers, continuous feeders, 
and milling at elevated temperatures 
with easier wetting pigments and 
improved dispersing liquids. Adap- 
tation of equipment and mechanical 
methods employed in other indus- 
tries will receive careful consider- 
ation in protective coating produc- 
tion plans for the future. 

Thus, an industry at war has ac- 
quired a sound foundation for the 
peace and will again cultivate the 
fields of changing markets and will 
harvest the fruits of a job well done. 


® 


The engineering division of the 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, 
Army Service Forces, Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, has completed a laboratory 
training program for personnel in a 
series of seminars on physical and 
chemical testing of various products. 
Officers at the Depot say that this 
program of training is of great value 
to the progress and efficiency of the 
Division and the Depot. 


Carl Shipp Marvel, professor of 
organic chemistry at the University 
of Illinois, has been elected president 
of the American Chemical Society 
for 1945. 

® 


Clair C. Catherman, F.A.LC., is 
now chemist with the Master Tire 
and Rubber Corporation, Findley. 
Ohio. 
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Tantalum Enters Surgery 


I. R. McCall 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois 


ANTALUM, the 


element of the periodic series, 


seventy-third 


occuring in Group V, is one of the 
most interesting and promising of 
metals. It has a unique combina- 
tion of properties not possessed by 
any other metal or alloy. In_ its 
important fields of use, it is virtu- 
ally without a substitute or equi- 
valent. 

The best-known characteristic of 
tantalum is its resistance to corro- 
sion and chemical attack, in which 
respect it is the full equivalent of 
glass, with the added advantages of 
the strength, workability, and malle- 
ability of steel. 

Tantalum has been used for a 
number of years in equipment for 
processing acids and other corrosive 
chemicals—both inorganic and or- 
ganic. 

Although a small amount of tan- 
talum was made in Germany from 
1903 unti! the beginning of World 
War I, the metal was first produced 
commercial scale in 1922. 
The first use of the new metal was 
found almost immediately in battery 
chargers and eliminators for battery- 


on a 
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operated radio receivers in use at 
that time. 

Research and development extend- 
ed the use of tantalum to many 
varied applications, including chemi- 
cal process equipment, anodes, grids, 
and other parts for electronic tubes, 
carbide toois and dies, and recently, 
optical glass for camera lenses. 

Tantalum is inert to almost all 
acidic organic and inorganic com- 
It is not attacked by boil- 
ing aqua regia, chlorine, bromine, 


pounds, 


iodine, or any of their acid com- 
ordinary temperatures 
and at atmospheric pressures. 
Hydrofluoric acid, fuming sul- 
phuric acid, alkalis, and a few 
other chemicals will attack tantalum. 


pounds, at 


Physically, tantalum is a_blue- 
gray metal with most of the proper- 
ties of mild steel. In its annealed 
state, it is extremely ductile and 
Wire may be tied in 
Sheet is 
easily formed to desired shapes and 


workable. 
tight knots or twisted. 
contours. The metal is easily 
sheared, punched, pierced, drilled 
or machined, 


Tantalum’s resistance to acid 
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TANTALUM ENTERS SURGERY 


chemistry and its physical charac- 
teristics led to research to deter- 
mine its value in surgery. The in- 
itial studies, conducted at Vander- 
bilt University, indicated that a 
metal apparently biologically inert 
had been found—a quality sought 
by the surgical profession since 
metals were first introduced into 
living tissue by Petronius in 1565. 

Research was, or is being con- 
ducted at the University of Califor- 
nia, the University of British Colum- 
bia, the Montreal Neurological In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, 
Columbia University, University of 
Chicago, U. S. Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute, and by many in- 
dividual investigators. 

Foreign body reaction is well 
known to the surgeon and histolo- 
gist. Over-growth of tissue, due to 
the presence of metallic and other 
foreign substances, has been accept- 
ed as a matter of course. Such re- 
actions are not present where tan- 
talum is used to repair fractures 
or to close wounds. This has been 
confirmed many times. 

Where tantalum has been used in 
connection with bone repair, a nor- 
mal bone growth without the char- 
acteristic callous has been observed. 
A fine bluish-white film develops, 
starting at the edges of the metal, 
gradually covering it. This film is 
probably collagen—bone growth 
follows naturally after this growth. 

In soft tissue, little or no foreign 
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body reaction has been observed. 

The most interesting observation 
of these phenomena is in the case 
of skull plates. After implantation 
onto a ledge between the inner and 
outer plates of the skull and be- 
neath the pericranium, the injury 
was repaired with natural bone 
growth covering the under side of 
the metal plate. No such growth 
was noted on the opposite side. In 
the original test the pericranium in 
the animals was removed, which 
may account for the absence of bone 
formation on the external side. We 
have had reports of cases where 
it was necessary to remove a plate 
three or four months after the 
operation and found a_ beautiful 
development of bone growth start- 
ing at the edges of the plate on the 
under side but no bone growth on 
the external side. 

We have also had reports of tests 
that may be of greater interest. It 
has been said that muscular cells 
will not attach themselves to any 
foreign substances. We have evi- 
dence that fibroblastic cells do grow 
to tantalum with subsequent tissue 
attachment. 

A tantalum pin has been implant- 
ed in the tooth cavity of a dog im- 
mediately on removal of the tooth, 
and after six weeks, x-ray reveals 
the growth of bone toward the dis- 
tal end of the pin. This is con- 
trary to the findings of most investi- 
gators using other metallic sub- 
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stances, who report a slight depres- 
sion around the pin tolerated by 
chemistry of the mouth, and an 
osteomyelitis around pins of metals 
that proved to be toxic. 

The most interesting part of this 
experiment is the adherence of the 
soft tissue to the tantalum. Metal- 
lurgists, we know, say adherence to 
dense grained structure of metals is 
not possible, particularly if the sur- 
faces are polished or smooth. Our 
observations show good adherence 
of the gum tissue to the metal. 

A portion of the palatine process 
of the maxilla was removed from a 
number of dogs and _ tantalum 
plates .015 inch thick inserted. The 
stitches tore out on the initial ex- 
periment. It was desirable to ob- 
serve tissue changes due to a con- 
stant irritation; no repair was 
therefore attempted. The flap was 
absorbed in a short time. The 
bright metallic surface of the plate 
is easily seen, the soft tissue is 
tightly adhered to the metal and 
there is no pumping of air or 
draining of liquids from the nose. 

Several cleft palates in humans 
have been repaired as a result of 


these experiments. In each case 


the patient has had artificial den- 
tures fitted and reports a complete 
absence of pumping or draining. 
They do have to learn to enunciate 
properly, since the nasal sounds to 
which they have been accustomed 
are absent. 
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Cases of facial paralysis have 
been materially relieved by the use 
of small pieces of tantalum sheet 
made in the form of saddles and 
tantalum wire fixed in a_ position 
to pull the corners of the mouth 
to a normal position. These pa- 
tients express much gratitude for 
this operation. It makes them look 
like their neighbors and prevents the 
familiar drooling. 

The histology of tissue exposed to 
tantalum is also interesting. As you 
know, specimens containing metal 
cannot be sectioned. The metal 
must be removed and delicate tissue 
structures are unquestionably torn 
on removal of the metal. We have 
reason to believe this objection has 
been met and that interesting re- 
ports on cell growth onto tantalum 
surfaces will be forthcoming. We 
are at liberty to state that the growth 
of such cells to tantalum has been 
demonstrated several times at one 
of the U. S. Army medical centers. 

Published reports to date indicate 
a “marginal gliosis” in brain tissue 
where tantalum clips were used. Fine 
tantalum wire has been introduced 
longitudinally in the sciatic nerve of 
animals for varying periods of time. 
After the wire has been removed 
the nerve sectioned and mounted 
investigators report they are unable 
to locate the opening left by the 
tantalum wire. 

This has led to definite applica- 


tions in Tantalum 


neurosurgery. 
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sheet .015 inch, .0125 inch and thin- 
ner is used effectively in the repair 
of skull defects. Some operators 
are making closures at the time of 
the initial operation where there is 
no infection or pathology requiring 
a different technique. Cases requir- 
ing careful plastic repair necessitate 
the pre-forming of the metal plate, 
which requires a two-stage operation. 

It is not our intention to recom- 
mend surgical technique. However, 
the forming of metal sheet to speci- 
fic contours is of particular interest. 

It has been stated many times 
that tantalum sheet can be shaped 
and formed in the operating room. 
Experience has taught that this is 
true in a limited sense. For good 
plastic work most operators prefer 
to do the forming prior to the 
operation. 

Those familiar with the forming 
of sheet metal by hammering will 
have little trouble in making tan- 
talum sheet into skull plates. Nu- 
merous requests have emphasized the 
importance of developing other 
means to form the sheet to specific 
contours. We have tried many ways, 
and have prepared specifications on 
processes that will simplify the op- 
eration considerably. Copies of 
these specifications are available to 
those interested. 

Experience also emphasizes that 
the plates should be wired or fixed 
in some manner to prevent slipping 
out of position. Some operators 


recommend that small triangular 
tags be left on the lower margin 
of the plate, which are inserted 
into notches fashioned between the 
two plates of the skull. The sutur- 
ed scalp holds the plate securely in 
position. If the operator prefers 
using wire, we recommend No, 30 
or No. 27 wire for this purpose. 
Pins can also be made of No. 22 
wire. 

Tantalum foil has been used in 
brain operations to prevent adhe- 
sions and fixation during healing 
process. Reports indicate that the 
histology of the tissue on the side 
protecting the brain tissue is ara- 
chnoid, while the opposite side is 
connective tissue.! The first report 
of a case where foil was used for 
this purpose described a_ rattling 
sound on the pulsation of the brain. 
The foil used in similar operations 
results in no complaints of such 
disagreeable noises. One _ patient 
said he could hear faint sounds 
with the head in one position. That 
man has been returned to military 
duty. 

Tantalum foil is also used as 
cuffs in the repair of nerves and 
tendons. Here, also, the purpose 
is to prevent adhesions and fixation 
during the healing process. The 
fragile nature of the foil requires 
careful handling to obviate tearing. 


1 Pudenz, Robert H., and Odom, Guy L.: 
“Meningocerebral Adhesions,” Surgery, 
Vol. 12, No. 2, Aug. 5, 1942. 
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Two or three curved hemostats can 
be used to pull the foil beneath re- 
paired nerve or tendon, lapping one 
edge of the foil well over the 
other and suturing at the proximal 
and distal ends. Dr. Spurling has 
designed a pair of curved forceps 
that will grip the length of the foil. 

During convalescence and after 
motion has been established, the foil 
may fragment, which is explained 
by a work hardening of the metal 
from repeated flexing. Experience 
shows this produces no irritation to 
the tissue nor is there any migra- 
tion of the pieces. Each piece is 
covered with a collagenous film. 
The characteristic foreign body re- 
action is absent. 

Two sizes of tantalum wire, Num- 
bers 36 and 33 (.005 inch and .007 
inch diameter) are used as sutures 
for tendons and other soft tissues. 
Sutures of Numbers 40 (.003 inch 
dia.), 36 (.005 inch dia.), and 33 
(.007 inch dia.) wire will be fur- 
nished in eighteen inch lengths and 
attached to eyeless, full curved, 
cutting needles of stainless steel by 
well known manufacturers. 

The use of tantalum wire and 
sheet in plastic surgery has devel- 
oped many interesting results. That 
the imagination of the plastic sur- 
geon can run riot with a reasonable 
chance of success can be appreci- 
ated when reports on many cases 
are read, 

Soft and osseous parts of the 
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nose as well as other parts of the 
face have been re-formed. Since 
the fine wire leaves no scar, it is 
of particular interest to the plastic 
surgeon. Plates can be formed of 
the thin sheet in the same manner 
as skull plates are formed. 

Orthopedic surgery offered the 
initial opportunities to determine 
the value of tantalum in surgery. 
We are indebted to Dr. John C. 
Burch and Dr. John Carney of 
Vanderbilt University for bringing 
these exceptional qualities of tantal- 
um to light. We have their reports 
on cases of fractures of the femur- 
tibia, fibula, humerus, patella and 
mandible, that have been repaired 
with tantalum fixation plates, screws 
and wire. Some of these cases 
date back three or more years, with 
the metal still in position. 

Fixation plates have been used 
by Army and Naval surgeons who 
have in a few instances removed 
them after their usefulness ceased 
to exist. One patient (an officer) 
insisted on the removal. The sur- 
geon had some difficulty, for the 
bone was tightly adhered to the 
screws and the plate. This is readi- 
ly seen in the scoring of metal 
plates. 

An arch type fixation plate is so 
designed as to give maximum rigid- 
ity with the minimum of weight. 
Mechanical principles have been 
used, employing three curves to 
make the plate rigid. Distortion of 
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these curves by pressure of the One surgeon did not allow this to 
screws exerts a downward and in- deter him. He used a piece of 
ward pressure the full length of the tantalum sheet punched full of 4% 
plate at the edges, thus we have inch holes. The edges were turned 
three points of fixation—two edges to prevent cutting and the soft tis- 
and the screw itself. This naturally sue was sutured to the plate in a 
reduces torsion to a minimum. The number of places. If the soft tissue 
use of slots allows some latitude in will grow to the plate and new 
drilling. tissue develops on either side to 
The general surgeon is showing give good protection, the surgeon 
interest in tantalum also. Sutures hopes to remove the plate, thus 
of wire, small pieces or tubing for finding a new way to repair the ab- 
common bile duct and other similar dominal wall. 
operations have been used or dis- Scuderi flanges for the reduction 
cussed. Considerable interest is be- of fractures of the neck of the 
ing shown in the use of tantalum femur are available. Tibia bolts 
wire mesh for the repair of recur- and other parts may be obtained, 
rent hernia. This has been tried but the physical characteristics of 
with stainless steel, only to have the the metal do not permit considering 
screen fragment by work harden- devices of intricate shapes usually 
ing. Tantalum wire has the same formed by casting. 


characteristic and can not be so Thus a new material is developed 
used. for the surgeon by the chemist. 
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Higgins Reviews 1943 


Charles A. Higgins, president of 
Hercules Powder Company, states in 
his 1943 review that postwar chem- 
ical industry will employ consider- 
ably more workers than in prewar 
years and that the war has accelerated 
the development of chemical indus- 
try. Some of the so-called substi- 
tutes are better than the materials 
they have replaced, and they will 
play a prominent part in raising the 
postwar standard of living. 


Dolan Elected President 


George W. Dolan has been elected 
president of Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc., to succeed E. M. Allen, retired. 


Mr. Allen will continue as chairman 
of the board. Mr. Dolan was elected 
executive vice-president of Mathieson 


in 1941. 


® 


Reid with Corn Products 
Ernest W. Reid, F.A.L.C., former 


chief of the Chemicals Branch of the 
War Production Board, was elected 
vice-president in charge of research 
and development for the Corn 
Products Refining Company, New 


York, N. Y. 


Egloff Speaks in Louisiana 


Gustav Egloff, F.A.L.C., addressed 
the Baton Rouge Section of The 
American Chemical Society on 
“Petroleum in the War and Postwar 
Period,” at its meeting on December 
«xteenth, He also spoke on the same 
subject before a joint meeting, on 
December seventeenth, of the Louisi- 
ana Chemical Society, The American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, and 
members of the American Institute 
of Chemists, at Tulane University, 
New Orleans. 
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Containers for Food 
For Export 


C. Olin Ball, F.A.I.C. 


Technical Director, Owens-Illinois Can Company 


ITH tens of millions, perhaps 

hundreds of millions, of people 
to be fed in the near future through 
the efforts of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, and with a stock pile of food 
alarmingly inadequate for the task, it 
behooves everyone concerned to con- 
sider the manner in which food can 
be transported without waste to the 
points where it is needed. 

While production and distribution 
of food for liberated countries prob- 
ably cannot be planned to provide a 
balanced diet, it will nevertheless be 
incumbent upon us to preserve to the 
greatest possible extent the nutritive 
qualities of foods that are processed. 

Well planned investigations are in 
progress to obtain information on 
how to preserve vitamins in food 
during processing, packaging, and 
storing. Various agencies of the 
United States government are concen- 
trating on this problem in respect to 
dehydrated foods, and a project ap- 
plied to heat-sterilized foods is being 
carried on in the Universities of Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Arizona, and Texas; 
and in Pennsylvania State College 


under the sponsorship of the National 
Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. A corollary 
investigation, being conducted by can 
manufacturers and canners amount- 
ing in essence to a part of the proces- 
studies, is a study of containers 
for processed food. 

The containers used for food should 
be capable of carrying food to its 
destination without waste and without 
permitting deterioration in quality. 
The choice of materials for containers 
should depend on the risk of food- 
loss in relation to the supply of the 
critical materials that are used in 


sing 


making the containers. 
Specifically, the following ques- 
tion must be answered. 
Question No. 1. 
suffering result from consump- 


Will more 


tion of critical materials in mak- 
ing containers than from the 
losses in food value that will, or 
are likely to, be suffered from 
using inferior containers that 
can be produced with a saving 
in critical raw materials? 
The ideal continer for food to be 
shipped overseas is the hermetically 
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sealed tin plate container. Were it 
not for the present critical situation 
in respect to supplies of tin, rubber, 
and steel, this type of container would 
be used to the practical exclusion of 
all others. 

The tin situation will dominate the 
choice of types of containers. Second 
in importance will be the steel situa- 
tion. Since steel will continue to be 
less critical than tin, let us attempt 
to explain a logical attack on the 
problem from the standpoint of the 
tin influence alone. 

The true answer to question No. 1 
will change daily, according to the 
course of the war. Assuming to be 
correct the oft repeated statement 
that two years will elapse after the 
recapture of Burma and the Malay 
Archipelago before a normal flow of 
tin to this country will be resumed, 
we must approve the attitude of the 
War Production Board in husband- 
ing the stock pile with the goal of 
making it last through 1948. 

Should fighting in Europe cease 
early in 1944, as some people believe 
it will, we should probably witness 
an abrupt change in the calculations 
of the War Production Board. Every 
week by which the European war is 
reduced in length from that which is 
estimated by the most pessimistic esti- 
mators, who expect its end about one 
year hence, will produce change in 
the plans in respect to the conserva- 
tion of tin. On the present basis of 
figuring, a continuing reduction in 
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the use of tin for food containers ap- 

pears necessary. Every feasible sub- 

stitute, therefore, must be employed. 
Substitutes for Tin 

First among the substitutes for tin 
are baked non-metallic, non-vitreous 
coatings, commonly known to can- 
ners and can manufacturers as 
“enamel” coatings. These are being 
employed extensively to provide pro- 
tection against corrosion of the steel 
plate of containers—to compensate 
for the loss of resistance to corrosion 
suffered through reduction in the 
thickness of tin coating on the plate. 

In the case of heat sterilized food, 
these coatings are used on both the 
inside and outside surfaces of the 
cans; in the case of dehydrated food 
(the other type of food which is 
shipped abroad in large quantities) 
enamel coatings are used on the out- 
side surfaces, and in special instances 
only, on the inside surfaces. 

For dehydrated foods, another sub- 
stitute for tin and for the metal can, 
is fiber combined with laminating 
materials of various kinds, including 
metal foil. Fiber containers for use 
in export shipment of food must be 
regarded distinctly as substitute con- 
tainers because they are very costly 
if they approach satisfactory per- 
formance. Unfortunately, such con- 
tainers have been used in some in- 
stances without adequate preliminary 
testing for suitability to preserve the 
quality of the food, and losses have 
been sustained because of failure of 
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the containers. 

When used in supplying our armed 
forces, even tin plate containers have 
failed on some occasions through cor- 
rosion due to the rigors of the 
elements to which the containers 
were exposed. 

Problems in Packaging 

It has been said by influential per- 
sons who know the facts about the 
food situation that the demands for 
food for relief to prevent violent up- 
hevals among the liberated peoples 
will put such a strain on available 
food supplies and distribution fa- 
cilities that nobody will have time 
to think about the nutritive value of 
the food that is sent. The sole ob- 
ject will be to deliver something to 
eat to hungry people. 

Notwithstanding this indication, it 
is only good sense to endeavor to put 
into every package of food the maxi- 
mum possible amount of nutritive 
value and to deliver this value to the 
consumer. It is plain good economics 
to make the package do a full job if 


possible. If even a part of the value 
of the food is lost because its pack- 
age fails to function properly to pre- 
serve the food, not only food but also 
the materials of which the package 
are made are wasted to a certain ex- 
tent, depending upon the percentage 
of loss of the original food value. 
For their efficacy in preserving 
food, containers are appraised from 
the standpoints of three types 
of deterioration—bacterial spoilage, 


spoilage due to chemical reaction be- 
tween the product and the containers, 
and deterioration due to enzymic 
action and to oxidation. 


Bacterial Spoilage 

Bacterial spoilage induced by func- 
tional failure of the container occurs 
in heat sterilized foods when the con- 
tainer is caused to leak; in dehy- 
drated foods, when the container fails 
to protect the food from increase in 
moisture content. 

Heat-sterilized food in the hands 
of our overseas armed forces has 
been lost because of bacterial spoil- 
age when leaks developed in cans 
through outside corrosion. This 
is not expected to be a cause of loss 
of relief-food because the handling 
of this food should not meet with the 
difficulties that necessitate the ex- 
posure of packages of food for the 
armed forces to sea water and the 
elements of the weather. If neces- 
sary, however, means which have 
been worked out for protecting cans 
for overseas forces with outside coat- 
ings of organic materials will un- 
doubtedly be used for cans of food 
going into relief channels. 

Dehydrated food, if not properly 
protected by impervious packages, 
will absorb moisture to the extent 
which will promote growth of bac- 
teria. Large quantities of dehydrated 
eggs are said to have been lost 
through bacterial spoilage. Although 
some of this spoilage may have oc- 
curred because in the dehydrating 
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process the moisture content of the 
eggs was not reduced sufficiently to 
prevent bacterial growth, the fact that 
failure of was a con- 
tributing factor carries an impressive 
warning to packagers of dehydrated 
food that it pays to use containers 
that will not transmit moisture vapor. 

It is to be doubted that any fiber 
container, the cost of which is equal 
to that of a hermetic metal container 
of the same capacity, will prevent the 
passage of moisture vapor to its 


containers 


contents. 


Chemical Reaction Between Food 
And Its Container 

Chemical reaction between a food 
and its container is almost universal 
in canned heat-processed foods. The 
rate of reaction is roughly propor- 
tional to the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion of the food although other fac- 
tors also influence the corrosion pro- 
duced by acid foods. 


low acidity, the reaction is slight. 


From foods of 


This reaction is the major factor 
in determining whether or not sub- 
stitute plate can be used for a given 
food, since tin coating affords effec- 
tive protection to the steel plate of 
the container against chemical attack 
Plate with a re- 
duced weight of tin coating has not 


by food contents. 


been found suitable for some highly 
acid products, 

Interior corrosion of a can by its 
food loss of food 
through perforation of the can or 
swelling of the can by hydrogen pro- 


contents causes 
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duced in the chemical reaction. 
When perforation occurs, the food 
either suffers bacterial spoilage or 
quickly deteriorates in palatability 
because of dissolved iron, enzymic 
action, and oxidation. 

For most of the period during 
which food will be supplied for relief, 
the tin supply will be low. Thus the 
problems of internal corrosion of 
cans, as these problems are affected 
by economy in the use of tin, are im- 
portant. Through investigations car- 
ried on cooperatively by can manu- 
facturers, canners, and the War Pro- 
duction Board, 
sembled on the amount by which the 
life of a can is shortened when it is 


information is as- 


made of plate carrying less tin than 
that which was used before the war. 

From this information, decisions 
are reached as to which, if any, type 
of substitute plate can be used for 
each variety of heat-sterilized food, 
with the assumption of only a reason- 
able risk of food-loss through fail- 
ure of the can due to food corrosion. 

The provisions of W.P.B. Order 
M-81, which controls the use of tin 
and steel in making cans, reflects the 
combined judgment of the War Pro- 
the manufac- 
turers, and the canners as expressed 


duction Board, can 


through the National Canners Asso- 
The 


reaching these decisions is obtained 


ciation. information used in 


from appraisal of the performance of 


cans made of substitute plate in re- 
sisting corrosive attack by foods 
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packed experimently and stored at 
100 degrees F. and at ordinary room 
temperature. 
Enzymic Deterioration and 
Oxidation 

More imporiant in many instances 
than moisture vapor transfer is the 
transfer of oxygen from the outside 
atmosphere to the dehydrated food 
contents of fiber containers. Con- 
tainers which will transmit moisture 
will 


which promotes 


vapor also transmit oxygen, 
deterioration of 
flavor and accelerates destruction of 
Oxygen is the pri- 


mary factor in causing the loss of as- 


some vitamins, 


corbic acid and beta-carotene, and 
perhaps some of the less well under- 
stood from dehydrated 


foods in storage, as well as in pro- 


vitamins, 


moting deterioration in flavor, odor, 
color, and texture. 

To ensure protection of certain de- 
hydrated foods, the United States 
Army Quartermaster Corps requires 
them to be packed in hermetically 
This fact 


may help to bring about a change in 


sealed metal containers. 


viewpoint on the part of pre-war pro- 
ducers of dehydrated foods, who un- 
questionably impaired the chances of 
success for the dehydrated foods in- 
dustry by economy 
ahead of all other factors in packag- 
ing their products. 


emphasizing 


The pre-war use of cheap paper 
containers that failed completely to 
protect the food not only from bac- 
terial spoilage but also from loss of 


vitamins and of all good qualit‘es 
which are important from an organo- 
leptic standpoint was probably re- 
sponsible for the fact that much de- 
hydrated food reached the consumer 
unfit to eat, thus creating in con- 
sumers an antipathy toward dehy- 
drated food in general. 

To the greatest possible extent de- 
hydrated foods should be packed in 
This, as already 

important for 
some foods than for others; neverthe- 


vapor tight cans. 
indicated, is more 
iess, packing in inert gas in tight con- 
tainers is beneficial for almost all 
varieties of dehydrated food. 

Oxidation is thought to be re- 
sponsible for a darkening in the color 
of heat-sterilized canned foods in 
cans which are fully enameled on the 
inside. This occurrence is attributed 
to the presence of a larger quantity 
of oxygen available to react with the 
food product than is present in cans 
having a plain tin surface on the in- 
side. Oxygen will first react with 
tin if it is permitted to do so. When 
tin is available for the reaction, 
therefore, the color of the food will 
be preserved. 


The effect of this oxidation upon 
color is apparent only in light col- 
ored foods. Even in these foods, how- 
ever, the quality is not noticeably 
impaired in any important respect 
by the oxidation. This factor, there- 
fore, appears to be of minor sig- 
nificance from the point of view of 


our present discussion. It may 
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cause a slight reduction of vitamin 
content of the food, but this has not 
been proven, 


Economic Balance Required 

The principle of balance from an 
economic standpoint constitutes the 
basis on which decisions must be 
made as to what containers will be 
employed for carrying food for re- 
lief. The balance will be established 
through the answer to question No. 1, 
which may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows: 

Will the saving in money or 
in critical materials, accom- 
plished by using a particular 
substitute container, compensate 
for the loss of food that may be 
suffered in excess of that which 
would be sustained were a “nor- 
mal” container used? 

In the development of an answer 
to this question, several factors must 
be projected. These include: 

1. The probable service life of the 
container. (Service life is the length 
of time during which the container 
will preserve the food without sub- 
stantial deterioration in quality.) 

2. Service life that is likely to be 
required. 

3. Amount by which the nutriment 
of the food will be reduced because 
of using inferior containers. 

Factor No. 1 will be established 
by review of experience and of re- 
sults of experimental packs. 

Factor No. 2 will be decided in 
accordance with the system that will 
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be used for distributing relief food. 
Conjecture will play a major part in 
establishing this factor. 

The projection of Factor No. 3 
must take into consideration not only 
possible complete loss of the food be- 
cause of complete failure of the con- 
tainer to protect it, but also the effect 
of partial loss due to the destruction 
of elements belonging in the category 
of protective factors. Since every one 
of the protective factors, protein, 
minerals and vitamins, is essential to 
proper nutrition, a consistent de- 
ficiency of any one of them can result 
in starvation. Consequently even 
with an abundance of the energy con- 
stituents and of most of the protective 
factors, starvation can occur which 
is manifested through the symptoms 
of a deficiency disease. 

Unfortunately or fortunately the 
protective factors that are most 
likely to be removed from food be- 
cause of improper packaging are 
practically confined to a small di- 
vision of the group of vitamins. 
This may be unfortunate in that no 
matter what the food may be, if it 
suffers a loss due to improper packag- 
ing, the loss always occurs in the 
same elements; consequently the re- 
sult always increases the ravages of 
the same one or two deficiency dis- 
eases. It may be fortunate in that 
the prevention or correction of the 
normal effects of the loss will be com- 
paratively easy to accomplish by 
supplementing the diet with a narrow 
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variety of synthetic vitamins. 

Any use of containers which gives 
results that are short of the best that 
would be possible is wasteful of con- 
tainers as well as of food. In the 
present case, because of shortage of 
tin, a degree of wastefulness may be 
tolerated—particularly in dehydrated 
food—to ensure the delivery of the 
greatest possible quantity of food to 
stricken people. 

It is not a sensible saving of 
critical raw material to use a package 
made of non-critical material, if the 
package is not capable of delivering 
the food to the consumer in edible 
condition. Between complete failure 
of the package and perfect perform- 
ance there exists a point of compro- 
mise which will give sufficient bene- 
fit through conservation of tin to 
more than offset small losses in food 
value which might occur because of 
slight deficiencies in the performance 
of containers. 


S.0.C.M.A. Re-elects 

The Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association reelected 
the following officers at its meeting 
held in December: President, August 
Merz, F.A.1.C.; First vice-president, 
Elvin H. Killheffer, Second vice- 
president, Victor E. Williams; treas- 
urer, Ralph E. Dorland, and secre- 
tary, Charles A. Mace. This associa- 
tion is now located at 6 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONTAINERS FOR FOOD FOR EXPORT 


Chemists’ Status 
Studied by A. I. C. 


The American Insitute of 
Chemists has formed a com- 
mittee to study the subject of 
collective bargaining of chem- 
ists. Upon the formulation of 
a policy, the committee will 
submit its findings to the mem- 
bership. 

Committee members are Dr. 
Raymond E. Kirk, chairman; 
Drs. E. R. Allen, F. G. Breyer, 
M. L. Crossley, W. H. Gardner, 
E. H. Northey, and Donald 


Price. 


Chemical Sales Double 1939 


Dr. J. W. Raynolds of the chemical 
division, War Production Board, in- 
formed the American Chemical So- 
ciety recently that 1943 sales of the 
chemical industry will amount to 
$6,000,000,000, or double that of 
1939. 


Dorfman Joins Durite 


Maurice Dorfman, F.A.I.C., for- 
merly with Agfa Ansco Corporation, 
Binghamton, N. Y., is now chemist 
for Durite Plastics, Philadelphia, 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Gustav Egloff 
Vice-president, Donald Price 


Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


DonaLp H. ANDREWS 
FraNK G. BREYER 
Stuart R. BrinKLey 


Harry L. FIsHer 
Dona.p B. Keyes 


Rosert J. Moore 
Foster D. SNELL 


Raymonp E. Kirk W. D. Turner 
Frank O. LuNpsTROM 
CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 
Niagara Philadel phia 


New York 

A. Ltoyp TaYLor 
Washington 

T. H. TREMEARNE 


A. W. 


Chicago 
Howarp ADLER 


J. M. 


Miami Valley 
Harvey G. 


Baltimore 
MaurRIce SIEGEL 


December Meeting 

A meeting of the National Council 
of The American Institute of Chem- 
ists was held on Thursday, December 
9, 1943, at the offices of Universal Oil 
Products Company, Room 5222, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. New York, N. Y., 
at 4:30 p.m. President Egloff pre- 
sided. 

The following officers and council- 
ors were present: Messrs.: F. G. Brey- 
er, G. Egloff. F. A. Hessel, D. B. 
Keyes, R. J. Moore, R. E. Kirk, H. S. 


Neiman, D. Price, M. Siegel, A. Lloyd 


Taylor, and M. Toch. Drs. E. H. 
Northey, M. L. Crossley and Miss V. 
F. Kimball were present. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were approved. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
Dr. B. S. Hopkins, of the University 
of Tilinois, was elected to Life mem- 
bership. 

(Members elected at this meeting 
are included in the supplement to the 


roster, which will be found elsewhere 
in this issue of Tue Cuemist). 
A letter from Dr. Northey was pre- 


ERIC 
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COUNCIL 


sented concerning the professional 
status of chemists. 

A resolution from the Chicago 
Chapter of the Institute was read, in 
which that Chapter strongly urged 
the Institute to investigate all phases 
of the problem of collective bargain- 
ing for chemists. 

During the discussion which fol- 
lowed, many points regarding the 
subject of the professional status of 
chemists were brought out. Dr. Eg- 
loff stated that in discussing the 
matter with the National Association 
of Manufacturers, he found the whole 
subject highly complicated. 

It was recommended that since 
there is an active movement by the 
labor unions to organize chemists at 
the present time, that the Institute 
should take immediate steps to study 
the situation. 

Dr. Crossley spoke on a plan 
whereby the services of professional 
men could be amortized by industry, 
just as investments are amortized. 

Dr. Taylor stated that prospective 
members of the Institute are inter- 
ested in what the Institute is doing 
for chemists, and that interest cen- 
ters around some form of recognition 
for the chemist before management. 

After further discussion, it was 
agreed that it would be well to con- 
fer with other professional societies 
to arrange professional group action. 

After further discussion, it was 
moved that a committee be appointed 
to study this question and report back 


to the Council at the next meeting, 
with a view to getting other profes- 
sional groups to participate. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed: Dr. R. E. Kirk, Chairman; 
Dr. Price, Dr. Allen, Dr. W. H. Gard- 
ner, Dr. Northey, Dr. Crossley, and 
Mr. Breyer. 

There being no further business, 
adjournment was taken. 


Applications for Membership 


For Fellows 
Arnold Belchetz 
Director of Research and Development, 
Stauffer Chemical Company, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Alvin L. Chason 
Chemist, The Coca Cola Company, 
P. O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Eugene L. Combs 
Research Engineer, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, 505 King Avenue, Columbus 
1, Ohio. 
John C. Moore 
Superintendent of Paint Plant, Sin- 
clair Refining Company, P. O. Box 
516, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 
Ralph T. Nazzaro 
Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
John R. Price 
Chemical Engineer, Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Philip R. Rector 
Technical Division, Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemical Corp., 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 
Harold F. Robertson 
Manager of Developments — Plastics 
Division, Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Walter Eaton Spicer, Jr. 
Major, Chemical Warfare Service, 1614 
Civic Opera Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
Richard C. Wackher 
Research Chemist, Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, Riverside, Illinois. 
Roland Ward 
Assistant Professor of Inorganic Chem- 
istry, The Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. 
For Member 
George T. Collins 
Chemical Engineer, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Lawrence C. Dormuth 
Chemist, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


For Associate 


Vincent J. Farley 
Research Chemist, Barrett Div. of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp., Edgewater, 
N. J. 


Betty Louise McKim 
Chemist, University of Chicago, Dept. 
of Surgery, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHAPTERS 


Baltimore 


Chairman, Albin H. Warth 


Vice-chairman, Walter H. Hartung 


Secretary-treasurer, Edward M. Hanzely 
3816 Kimble Road 


Baltimore 


18. Maryland 


Council Representative, Maurice Siegel 
News Reporter to Tue Cuemist, Ralph Lamenzo 


Chicago 


Chairman, Hilton I. Jones 


Vice-chairman, H. R. Kraybill 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 
Universal Oil Products Company 
Riverside, Illinois 


Council Representative, Howard Adler 


A meeting was held on December 
third, at Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, A 
symposium on “The Chemist Inter- 
views the Employer” was held, in 
which Dr. Victor Conquest spoke on 
“Fifteen Years in Interviewing Ap- 
plicants for Positions in a Packing 


Plant”: Tom Coffer discussed “The 


Professional Employment Agency”; 
M. T. Carpenter, “Petroleum Chem- 
ists and Chemical Engineers,” and 
J. T. Weber and H. H. Pokras, stu- 
dents at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, recounted experiences in “Be- 
ing Interviewed for a Position.” Ab- 
stracts of these talks will be published 
in the next issue of THe CHeEmist. 


CHAPTERS 


Los Angeles 
Chairman, R. J. Abernethy 


Secretary-treasurer, Imo Baughman Simpson 
640 N. Kenmore Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


New York 
Chairman, M. L. Hamlin Vice-chairman, Franklin H. Bivins 


Secretary-treasurer, Lloyd W. Davis 
E. F. Drew & Company 
416 Division Street, Boonton, New Jersey 


Council Representative, A. Lloyd Taylor 


Miami Valley 
Chairman, E. L. Luaces Vice-chairman, J. M. Purdy 


Secretary-treasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 


Chemical Developments Corporation 
314 W. Ist Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Council Representative, Harvey G. Kittredge 


Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Glenn E. Ullyot 


Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth E. Shull 
23 Bala Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Council Representative, John M. Mcllvain 


Washington 
President, L. F. Rader, Jr. 


Vice-president, L. R. Heiss Treasurer, T. H. Tremearne 


Secretary, Ernest J. Umberger 
207 Albany Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland 


News Reporter to Tue Cuemist, S. W. Griffin 


Council Representative, T. H. Tremearne 
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Niagara 


Chairman, Maurice C. Taylor 


Vice-chairman, Lawrence H. Flett 


Secretary-treasurer, M. R. Bhagwat 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Council Representative, Arthur W. Burwell 


Alternate, Lothar A. Sontag 


Reporter to Tut Cuemist, Frederick Koethen 


Dr. Alexander Schwarchmann, di- 
rector of research of Spencer Kel- 
logg and Company, addressed a 
meeting of the Niagara Chapter at 
the Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, on 
December third. 

The attendance at the dinner was 
characterized by having quite a few 
candidates for new membership. 
Vice President Flett presided due to 
the illness of President Maurice Tay- 
lor. M. R. Bhagwat, secretary-treas- 
urer, gave a review of the status and 
prospects of the chapter and made 
an appeal for a strong organization 
which would be in position to help 
all chemists out of work if and when 
a period of business depression 
should set in. 

Dr. Schwarchmann’s talk was di- 
vided into two parts, the first relating 
to the effects of the war on the vege- 
table oil industry and the second to 
conditions in the U. S. S. R. and 
Poland. He first briefly reviewed 
the development of the vegetable oil 
industry, linseed, cottonseed, corn 
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oil, etc., the economic effect of hydro- 
genation and the rise in importance 
of coconut oil for foods because of 
its relative freedom from rancidity. 
The introduction of tung oil led to 
great improvements in varnish mak- 
ing. Thus the vegetable oil industry 
had put itself in position to be very 
much embarrassed by the sudden 
shutting off by the war of oils from 
the Far East. 

A triumph of research in which 
castor oil was converted to a tung oil 
substitute by reduction of a hydroxyl 
to a double bond was for a time made 
invalid by a shortage of castor oil. 
A new way out was developed by 
linseed oil with 
glycerine or penta erithritol and 


alcoholysis of 


combining with phthalic acid. This 
process serves as an ace in the hole 
since castor oil is again becoming 
available. The picture of constant 
change and maneuvering to meet con- 
ditions showed the vegetable oil in- 
dustry to be one in which deadly 
routine is avoided, to say the least. 


CHAPTERS 


Although the speaker has lived in 
this country for many years, he has 
visited the U.S. S. R. and Poland as 
well as the Far East many times and 
has kept himself informed on the re- 
sources and to some extent the 
ideology of these countries. He pic- 
tured the U. S. 5. R., not as a back- 
ward country, not a sort of African 
colony, but as an important country 
with one thousand years of written 


history brought to a temporary stag- 
nation by the Czars. Although de- 
cidedly not a “Red”, Dr. Schwarch- 
mann gave an unusually sympathetic 
and plausible explanation of the 
Soviet plan of government and pre- 
dicted that this awakened country 
with her tremendous resources, will 
be of great importance in the future 
whether we like it or not. 


For Your Library 


EnzyMe Tecuno.tocy. By Henry 
Tauber, F.A.1.C. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 1913. 275 pp. 8%” 
x 534”. $3.50. 


This presentation of a summary 
of the chemistry of enzymes and their 
many practical applications fills a 
need. The various applications of 
veast for beer and alcohol and yeast 
for medicinal purposes are interest- 
ingly written. Various sources of 
alechol are discussed at length, and 
theories are given. Mold fermenta- 
tions for the production of citric acid, 
gluconic acid, gallic acid, dextro- 
lactic acid and the penicillins are 
discussed. 


Bacterial fermentations of the 
sugars, acetone-butanol. acetone- 
ethyl alcohol, sorbose from sorbitol 
as a raw material for vitamin C man- 
ufacture, fermentation of glycerol to 
produce dehydroxyacetone, keto glu- 
conic acids and 2:3 butylene glycol 


from glucose, are touched upon. 
Vinegar and lactic acid production 
are included. 

The production of enzymes from 
bacterial and mold growths of animal 
and plant sources is discussed with 
industrial and clinical applications. 

A chapter is devoted to the enzymes 
of grains and mait, and the enzymes 
in bread making: and another to 
dairy products, particularly cheese. 
Interesting observations are made on 
the enzymes in the meat, egg. vege- 
table, and fruit industries. Pectins 
and their relation to enzymes in fruit 
juice and jelly manufacture, and the 
vitamin-destroying enzymes are also 
included. Brief chapters treat of 
textile, leather, and tobacco indus- 
tries. The estimation of vitamins by 
micro-biologic methods is followed 
by a fair index. 

Th: enthusiastic approach to the 
subject of enzymes makes the book a 
source cf information and ideas. 
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Louisiana Chapter Formed 
The members of The Ameri- 


can Institute of Chemists in 
Louisiana have been granted a 
charter for a chapter to be 
known as the Louisiana Chap- 
ter. Acting chairman of the 
chapter is H. A. Levey, con- 
sulting chemist, 8127-33 Olean- 
der Street, New Orleans. 


Flett Transferred 
Lawrence H. Flett, F.A.I.C., has 


been transferred from the Buffalo 
plant of National Aniline Division of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion, to the sales department of that 
company in New York, N. Y. as direc- 
tor of the new products division. 


Textile History 


Ancient and Medieval Textiles and 
Dyes, a new history of these subjects 
by William F. Leggett, is being pub- 
lished in five sections. 1. “Ancient 
and Medieval Dyes”, 2 “The Story of 
Wool”, 3. “The Story of Linen”, 4. 
“The Story of Cotton”, 5. “The Story 
of Silk”. The first section will be 
ready for distribution on February 
fifteenth, and succeeding sections will 
be spaced at six-month intervals. 
These uniform volumes may be pur- 
chased separately or as a set at a 
price of $2.00 each. 
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Perkin Medal Presented 


The Perkin medal of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry was presented to Gaston F. 
DuBois, senior vice-president of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding work in ap- 
plied chemistry: at a meeting held 
January seventh at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

Speakers included Dr. Charles A. 
Thomas, on the “Technical Accom- 
plishments of the Medalist”, Francis 
J. Curtis on the “Personal Side of 
the Medalist”, and Gaston DuBois, 
who stressed the professional aspect 
of chemistry—“The service of chem- 
ists can only be evaluated by the 
service they render to their fellow- 
men. .. . Have we grown industrially 
so fast that we have neglected our 
. . Science is not 
Science is 


duties as citizens? . 
a measure of civilization. 
a tool.” 

Marston T. Bogert, F.A.L.C., pre- 
sented the medal. 


Wanted 


CHEMIST with ceramic experience 
for research work including pencil 
lead manufacture. Post-war future 
assured with large manufacturer of 
wood cased pencils. Location Metro- 
politan area of New York City. 

Submit all details in 
Address Box 11, THE 


Salary open. 
first letter. 
CHEMIST. 


MEETING DATES 


Lacey Division Chemist 

Harold T. Lacey, F.A.L.C., research 
chemist at Caleo Chemical Division 
of American Cyanamid Company, has 
been appointed by that company divi- 
sion chemist in charge of lakes and 
intermediates fer the dry color and 
printing ink trades. 


Ashman with Parker 
George C. Ashman, F.A.LC., for- 
merly research chemist at the Miner 
Laboratories, Chicago, is now re- 
search chemist with the Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Egloff Appointed 

Gustav Egloff, F.A.1.C., was ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee 
on Industrial Plant Opportunities of 
the State of Illinois, at a meeting of 
the Illinois Postwar Planning Com- 
mission on November twenty-second, 
over by the Honorable 


presided 
Dwight H. Green, Governor of II- 


® 


Domestic Commerce for December 
1943 carries an article by L. N. Mark- 
wood, F.A.L.C., on “Insecticides for 
Post War Markets.” 


linois. 


Modern Industry carries a debate 
on “Should Industry Support the 
Science Mobilization Bill” in its Sep- 


The affirma- 


tember fifteenth issue. 


tive side is represented by Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore; the negative, by 
John W. Anderson, Gary, Indiana, 


industrialist. 


Meeting Dates 


Jan. 25, Pennsylvania Chapter. Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 27. Baltimore Chapter. THe 

American INstTITUTE OF CHEM- 
Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Speaker, E. L. Luaces, 
F.A.LC. 


Feb. (date to be selected). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THe AMERICAN 
InstiITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Feb. 14. N. Y. Chapter, American 
Society of Metals. Speaker, C. 
E. Waring, “Fine Metal Finishes 
and Their Protection During Man- 
ufacture, Shipment and Storage.” 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 24. Baltimore Chapter. Tue 
American Instirute oF CHEM- 
ists. Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Feb. 29. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
THe American INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Speaker: Dr. Ivor 
Grifith, president Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science. 

“Research in Pharmacy.” 

Mar. (date to be selected). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THe AMeRrIcAN 
Instirute or Cuemists. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mar. 13. N. Y. Chapter, American 
Society for Metals. Speaker, C. 
G. Stephens, “The Inspection and 
Identification of Engineering Ma- 


ISTS. 


Univer- 
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terials.” 2 Park Avenue, New and Development.” 
York, N. Y. Apr. 27. Baltimore Chapter. THE 
Mar. 17. New York Chapter. THE American Institute oF CHEM- 


American InstituTE OF CHEMISTS. 

2 Park Avenue, 26th Floor, New 

York, N. Y. Speakers: Harold 

A. Swanson, National Oil Prod- 

ucts Company, “Patents and the 

Chemist”; Ralph Ericcson, Com- 

mercial Solvents Corporation, 
“The Nitroparafins”. 

Mar. 23. Baltimore Chapter. THE 
American Institute OF CHEM- 
ists. Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Mar. 28. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
American InstiTUTE oF CHEMISTS. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Penna. Speaker: Dr. Gilbert E. 
Seil, F.A.LC., and others: Sym- 
posium on Combustion. 

Apr. 14. Miami Valley Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
The Club. Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Apr. 10. N. Y. Chapter, American 
Society for Metals. Speaker, J. 

2 Park 


Engineers’ 


C. Mathes, “Magnesium”. 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Apr. 12-16. American Chemical So- 
ciety, National Meeting. 
Apr. 14. New York Chapter. Tue 
American Institute oF CHEMISTS. 
Student Medal 


presentation. 2 


Park Ave. 26th Floor. Speaker: 
R. M. Baker, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Mfg. Co., “Electronics 
and Its Application to Research 


ists. Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
May. Miami Valley Chapter. THE 


AmerIcaN INstITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
University of Cincinnati. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

May 8 N. Y. Chapter, American 
Society for Metals. Speaker, A. 
A. Schawtrz, “Induction Heating.” 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

May 12. New York Chapter. Tue 
AMEKICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Annuai Business Meeting. 2 Park 
Avenue, 26th Floor, New York, 
N. Y. Speakers: W. S. Thornbill, 

- Shell Development Company, 
“New Chemicals by Shell”; T. 

Corning Glass 

Developments 


J. Thompson, 
Works, “Wartime 
in Industrial Glass.” 

May 13. THe American INstITUTE 
or Cuemists, Annual Meeting. 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 

May 25. Baltimore Chapter. THE 
American InstiTuTE oF CHEM- 
ists. Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

June . Miami Valley Chapter. Tue 
AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Ohio State University. Columbus, 
Ohio. 

July 14. Miami Valley Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
The Club. Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Engineers’ 


| 


SUPPLEMENT TO ROSTER 


The following new members, elected since the publication of the mem- 
bership of The American Institute of Chemists in the January, 1943 issue 
of Tue Cuemist, are listed here. Members of The Institute are asked 


to add this list to the roster. 


Abbott, Ruth 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, Physics 
Section, Calco Chemical Div. of 
American Cyanamid, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 


Affens, Wilbur A. 
(M.1943), Chemist, Cincinnati Testing 
Laboratory, War Department Ohio 
River Division, Mariemont 27, Ohio. 


Albert, John R. 
(A.1943), Research on Battery Build- 
ing, National Lead Company, 105 York 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Alexander, Allen 
(1943), Senior Chemist, Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Anacostia Station, 
Washington, D. C. 


Anderton, Benjamin A. 
(1943), Supervisor Ma- 
terials, Research and Development De- 
partment, The Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, Edge- 
water, New Jersey. 


Ashman, George C. 
(1943), Research Chemist, The Minor 
Laboratories, 9 S. Clinton Street, Chic- 
ago, Illinois. 

Baird, Ronald J. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., 1037 N. Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Baldaste, Robert F. 
(1943), Head of Information Division, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Whiting, Indiana. 

Barrick, L. D. 
(1943), Chemist, General Aniline and 
Film Corporation, Grasselli, N. J. 


Bituminous 


Bauser, Clyde E. 
(M.1943), Paint Technician, The Lowe 
Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Blackberg, Solon N. 
(1943), Medical Director and Director 
of Research, Nutrition Research Lab- 
oratories, 4210 Peterson Avenue, Chic- 
ago, Illinois. 

Blackinton, Roswell J. 
(M.1943), Development. Western States 
Lacquer Company, Maywood, Cali- 
fornia. 

Blake, John T. 
(1943), Director of Research, Simplex 
Wire and Cable Company, 79 Sidney 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Blish, Morris J. 
(1943), Director of Research, Amino 
Products Company, Rossford, Ohio. 


Bolley, Don S. 
(1943), Head of Organic Research De- 
partment, National Lead Company, 105 
York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Botti, Edmond C. 
(1943), Research Chemist, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, 256 Vanderpool Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

Callaway, J. B. 
(1943), Research Chemist, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Carodemos, Peter P. 
(1943), Associate Professor of Chem- 
istry, Clemson College, Clemson, South 
Carolina. 

Chalupski, Victor 
(1943,) Chemical Engineer, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, 256 
Vanderpool Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Chatenever, Alfred 
(1943), Chemist, Matam Corporation, 
45-17 Pearson Street, Long Island City, 
New York. 

Clarke, Kenneth E. 
(1943), Vice-president, Charles R. 
Long, Jr. Company, 1630 West Hill 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Coleman, Anna M. 
(1943), Fellowship Assistant, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Penna. 

Cooke, Theodore F., Jr. 
(1943), Captain Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. A., Director of Materials Labora- 
tory, The Engineer Board, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. 

Corbin, Nancy M. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Universal 
Oil Products Company, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

D’Alelio, Gaetano F. 
(1943), Director of Research, Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Company, Pine Street, 
Florence, Mass. 

Dalton, John N. 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Dietz, James H. 
(M.1943), Chemist, Harshaw Chemical 
Company, Swanson and Jackson Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dobbs, Carey C. 
(1943), Industrial Specialist, U. S. 
Government, Washington, D. C. 

Dobkiewicz, Hedwig Marie 
(1943), Research Chemist, Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company, 1037 N. Delaware 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Doherty, David G. 
(M.1943), Assistant Chemist, USDA, 
Eastern Regional Research Lab., Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dolid, Jacob 
(1943), Research Chemist, Thermoid 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Donnellon, John B. 
(A.1943), Sergeant attached to Air 
Corps. Hq. Sq. Sth Wing, (U.S.) 
A.P.O. 520, c/o Postmaster, New York, 

Dorris, Thomas B. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Franklin 
Research Company, 5134 Lancaster 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Drewsen, Pierre 
(1943), Chemical Engineer, The Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Drimer, David 
(1943), Chemist, Clover Leaf Paint and 
Varnish Corp., 43-43 Vernon Boule- 
vard, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Erickson, Harry John 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Aurora Gasoline Company, 
12800 Northampton Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Ewell, Eugene R. 
(1943), Chemist, The Lowe Brothers 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Fahrenbach, Marvin J. 
(M.1943), Research and Development 
Chemist, Calco Chemical Div. of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. 


Fanitzky, Johnathon B. 
(A.1943), Chemist, Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, Riverside, Ill. 

Federoff, Basil T. 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Fraser-Brace 
Engineering Company, Inc., Keystone 
Ordnance Works, Geneva, Penna. 

Field, Theodore E. 
(1943), Director of Research, Corhart 
Refractories Company, 1600 W. Lee 
Street, Louisville 10, Ky. 

Fisher, John Roberts, Jr. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Chemical 
Developments Corporation, 314 West 
First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Flett, Lawrence H. 
(1943), Director, New Product Divi- 
sion, National Aniline Division, A. C. 
and D. Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Fligor, Kermith K. 


Resinous 
Company, 


(1943), Process Engineer, 
Products and Chemical 
Bridesburg, Penna. 


Friedman, Harry 
(1943), Technical Director, Commercial 
Chemical Company, Kenilworth, New 
Jersey. 

Front, Jacqueline S. 
(1943), Assistant Fellow, Mellon In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Frost, Walter S. 
(1943), Chemist and Director, Burn- 
ham Soluble Iodine Company, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Gabriel, Charles L. 
(1943), Vice-president, Publicker Com- 
mercial Alcohol Company, Philadelphia 
2, Penna. 

Gakenheimer, Walter C. 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, Minerec 
Corporation, 3508 Fairfield Road, Bal- 
timore 25, Maryland. 

Geiser, William B. 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Lines West, 
New York Central System, 541 East 
152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gelman, George 


(1943), Research Chemist, Quarter- 
master Corps (Captain), QMC Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory, 1819 


Pershing Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
Glaser, Milton A. 
(1943), Chief Chemist and Director of 
Research, Standard Varnish Works, 
2600 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Gleave, Rex O. 
(M.1943), Chief Chemist, Inland Em- 
pire Refineries, Inc., Box 6188 Hillyard 
Station, Spokane, Wash. 
Grim, J. Marshall 
(1943), Research Chemist, Mellon In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gzemski, Felix C. 
(1943), Petroleum Research Chemist, 
At!antic Refining Company, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Hamm, Homer A. 

(1943), Chief of Chemical Research, 
Talon, Inc., 461 8th Avenue, New York, 

Hanke, Albert R. 

(1943), Research Chemist, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, 256 
Vanderpool Street, Newark, N. J. 

Hanslick, Roy S. 

(1943), Chemist Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, Eastern Regional 
Research Lab., Chestnut Hill, Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. 

Hanson, Benjamin R. 

(1943), Assistant Director of Technical 
Service, The Lowe Brothers Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Hasselstrom, K. Torsten H. A. 

(1943), Director of Research, G. and A. 
Laboratories, Inc., Exley Avenue, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 

Hatfield, Leonard F. 

(1943), Research Chemist, The Lowe 
Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hauber, Edward S. (S.J.) 

(1943), Head of Chemistry Department, 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Hayes, C. Ellwood, Jr. 

(M.1943), Senior Chemist, Charles Len- 


nig and Company, 5000 Richmond 

Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Hechenbleikner, Ingenuin 

(1943), Research Chemist, American 


Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Hegyi, Imre Joseph 


(M.1943), Chemist, Baker and Com- 


pany, 113 Astor Street, Newark, N. J. 
Holler, Albert C. 

(A.1943), Chemist, U. S. Metal Prod- 

ucts Company, P. O. Box 1067, Erie, 

Pennsylvania. 
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Houghton, Dorothy 
(1943), Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics (Chemistry), Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Hunter, James Hayworth 
(1943), Vice-president in Charge of 
Production, Columbia Recording Cor- 
poration, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Immediata, Tony M. 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, Sharp and 
Dohme, Inc., Medical Research Divi- 
sion, Glenolden, Penna. 


Jarvis, Ernest G. 
(1943), President and Gencral Man- 
ager, Niagara Falls Smelting and Re- 
fining Corp., 2208 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones, Haydn 
(1943), Research Associate, Clinton 
Laboratories, Box 1991, Knoxville 9, 
Tennessee. 


Jones, Llewellyn 
(1943), Research Chemist, Hizone 
Products, 1211 Washington Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


Joy, Homer van B. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Montclair 
Research Corporation, 4 Cherry Street, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Kahn, Gloria C. 
(A.1943), Women’s Army Corps, Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Katz, Jacob 
(1943), Chemical FEngineer, Alrose 
Chemical Company, 180 Mill Street, 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 

Keating, Kenneth J. 
(1943), Factory Manager and Technical 
Director, General Paint Corporation, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Kell, Robert W. 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, National 
Aluminate Corporation, 6216 W. 66th 
Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Kern, Jean G. 
(1943), Manager Application Research, 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kinneberg, Ivar 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, Universal 
Oil Products Company, Drawer C, 
Riverside, Illinois. 


Koch, Fred C. 
(1943), Director of Biochemical Re- 
search, Armour and Company, 1425 
W. 42nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kozak, V. J. 
(1943), Chemist, (Technical Sales 
Service), American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corporation, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 

Kranz, Frederick H. 
(1943), Group Leader, National Aniline 
Division of Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Krewson, Charles F. 
(1943), Associate Chemist, Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
USDA, Chestnut Hill Sta., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Kubie, William L. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Barrett Div- 
ision, Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., 
River Road, Edgewater, N. J. 

Kumins, Charles A. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Inter chem- 
ical Corp., 432 W. 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Landrum, Leslie Harold 
(M.1943), Research Engineer, Chem- 
ical Developments Corporation, 314 W. 
First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Larmour, Harry M. 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Yosemite Port- 
land Cement Corp., Box 799, Merced, 
Calif. 

La Russo, Violet 
(A.1943), Assistant Research Fellow, 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Lee, George F., Sr. 
(1943), Analytical and Consulting 
Chemist, 215 Franklin Street, Johns- 
town, Penna. 

Leeds, Morton W. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Inter chem- 
ical Corporation, 432 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Levine, Morris 
(1943), Chemist, Research and Devel- 
opment, Danciger Oil and Refining 
Company, Box 1889, Tulsa, Okla. 

Lidfeldt, Viola 
(1943), Research Chemist, Pond’s Ex- 
tract Company, Clinton, Conn. 

Long, James S. 
(1943), Chemical Director, Devoe and 
Raynolds Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Lower, Stewart E. 
(1943), Director of Technical Service, 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Mackinney, Herbert W. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Bakelite 


Corporation, 230 Grove Street, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 
Martin, James W. 
(1943), Consulting Engineer, 111 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Masters, Carl L. 
(1943), Supervisor, Research Engineer- 
ing, National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Mazzucchelli, Arthur P. 
(1943), Research Chemical Engineer, 
Bakelite Corporation, 230 Grove St., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Mellon, Edward F. 
(M.1943), Assistant Chemist, Eastern 
Regional Research Lab., USDA, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Merchant, Paul 
(1943), Associate Chemist, Pine Bluff 
Arsenal, C.W.S. Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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Minevitch, Joseph R. 
(1943), Chemical Engineer, 


E. B. 
Badger and Sons Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Monks, James W. 
(1943), General Manager, Poughkeepsie 
Dyestuff Corporation, 77 North Water 
Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Moore, John C. 

(1943), Superintendent Paint Plant, 
Sinclair Refining Company, Marcus 
Hook, Penna. 

Moore, Norman Hall 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Indian Refining 
Company, No. 1 Havoline Street, Law- 
renceville, Illinois. 

Moreau, Fernand, Jr. 

(A.1943), Research Chemist, Oakite 
Products, Inc., 22 Thames Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Morgan, Coleman P. 

(1943), Chief Chemist, The Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Company, 5 S. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Morrisville, Penna. 

Morris, William N. 

(M.1943), Assistant Supervisor of 
Labs., Atlas Powder Co., Weldon 
Spring Ordnance Works, Weldon 
Spring, Mo. 

Morrow, Evan R. 

(A.1943), Chemist, Harshaw Chemical 
Company, Swanson and Jackson 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Mow, Harold G. 

(1943), Group Leader Engineering Re- 
search, National Aniline Division, Al- 
lied Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mueller, Arthur S. 

(1943), Technical Director, 
Products Company, Lyndhurst, 
Jersey. 

Neville, Harvey A. 

(1943), Head of Department of Chem- 
istry, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 


Refined 
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Pennsylvania. 
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Newkirk, William B. 
(1943), Assistant to vice-president in 
charge of development, Corn Products 
Refining Company, Argo, Illinois. 


Ogilvie, James 
(1943), Research Chemist, National 
Aniline Division, Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oswald, Richard K. 
(1943), Chemist, Lowe Brothers, E. 
Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Othmer, Donald F. 

(1943), Professor of Chemical Engi- 
Polytechnic Institute 
srooklyn, N. Y. 


neering, 


Brooklyn, 


Patton, Alva R. 
(1943), E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Box 71, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


Payne, Ralph 
(1943), Group Leader, National Ani- 
line Division of Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Payne, Ruth L. 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Connecticut 
Telegraph and Elec. Div., Great Ameri- 
can Industries, Inc., Meriden, Con- 
necticut. 

Peabody, William A. 
(1943), Research Director, Valentine’s 
Meat-Juice Company, 1600 Chamber- 


layne, Richmond, Virginia. 


Polakoff, Nathan 
(M.1943), Chemist, Woodsand Selick, 


Inc., 36 Hudson Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Pollock, Dorothy L. 
(M.1943), Chemist, Caleco Chemical 


Division of American Cyanamid, Bound 
3rook, N. J. 

Prebluda, Harry J. 
(1943), Development Biochemist, U. S. 


Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 60 East 


42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Prosser, William R. 
(1943), Junior Assistant Plant Super- 
intendent, Kirkman and Son, Div. of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 215 Water 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Raimond, William A. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Calco 
Chemical Div., American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

Redfern, Sutton 
(1943), Research Chemist, The Fleisch- 
mann Lab., Standard Brands, Inc., 810 
Grand Concourse, N. Y. 

Rich, Paul C. 
(1943), Chemical Engineer, Western 
Precipitation Corp., 1016 W. 9th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Richards, George H. 
(1943), Group Leader, National Ani- 
line Division of Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 


Riener, Thomas W. 
(A.1943), Assistant Chemist, Resinous 


Products and Chemical Co., Brides- 
burg, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Riley, William C. 
(A.1943), Bacteriological Chemist, 


Crown Cork and Seal Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Royal, Lester 
(1943), Senior Research Chemist, 
Amino Products Company Division of 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation, Rossford, Ohio. 

Russell, Maurice 
(A.1943), Chemist, Harshaw Chemical 
Company, Swanson and Jackson Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Santoro, Wilfred E. 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Standard Var- 
nish Works, Elm Park, S. L, New 
York. 

Sawyer, Frederick 
(M.1943), Chemical Engineer, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Stamford, 
Conn. 
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Schaefer, K. T. 
(1943), Superintendent of Textile Lab- 
oratory, North American Rayon Corp., 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. 

Scott, Cecil E. 
(1943), Patent Engineer, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, New York, 
New York. 
eger, Doris R. 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Shepard, Bernard J. 
(1943), Chemical Division Manager, 
Packing Products Company, 271 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Siggia, Sidney 
(M.1943), Research Fellow, Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Sklarew, Samuel 
(1943), Chemical Engineer, Project 
Leader, Ralph L. Evans Associates, 
250 E. 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sleichter, George M. 
(1943), Professor of Chemistry, Cin- 
cinnati College of Embalming, 3202 
Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Smith, Arthur L. 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 


Smith, Merton B. 
(A.1943), Chemist, General Cable Re- 
search Laboratories, Bayonne, N. J. 
Spiegler, Madge M. 
(M.1943), Research Bibliographer, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 
Stamberger, Paul 
(1943), Senior Chemical Engineer, 
Fastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Chestnut Hill Station, Philadelphia, 


Penna. 
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Staub, John H. 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Stein, Sidney J. 

(A.1943), Chemist, Amecco Chemical 
Company, 75 Rockwood Street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Steinberg, Ralph H. 

(1943), Chemist, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., 3426 E. 89th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Stern, Edward 
(4.1943), Medical Laboratory Techni- 
cian, U. S. Army Medical Depot, 976 
Medical Hospital Ship Platoon, Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey. 

Strickland, Elizabeth D. 

(M.1943), Research Chemist, Chemical 
Developments Corporation, 314 West 
First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Strouse, George C. 

(1943), Research Chemist, National 
Aniline Division of Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Swain, Ansel P. 

(1943), Assistant Chemist, U.S.D.A., 
Eastern Regional Research Lab., Chest- 
nut Hill Station, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tausz, Jenoe Eugene 
(1943), Research Chemist, L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Tausz, Marta 
(1943), Pierre Diamond Importing Co., 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York. 

Taylor, Walter A. 

(1943), Assistant Director of Research, 
Pond’s Extract Company, Clinton, Conn. 

Tavlor, William 
(1943), Assistant, Chief Chemist, R. 
H. Macy and Co., 47-09 30th St., Long 
Island City, New York. 
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Thompson, Wesley R. 

(1943), Technical Director, Catalin 
Corporation, Fords, New Jersey. 
Tomlinson, William R. 

(1943), Chemist, Picatinny Arsenal, 

Dover, N. J. 

Tortorici, Peter V. 

(1943), Materials Inspector, U. S&S. 

Maritime Commission, 45 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

Treadway, Robert H. 

(1943), Associate Chemical Technol- 

ogist, Eastern Chemical Research Lab., 

USDA, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

Tubis, Manuel 

(1943), Assistant Chemist, U. S. Food 

and Drug Administration, Custom 

House, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Udy, Marvin J. 

(1.1943), Vice-President in Charge of 

Research and Development, Chromium 

Mining and Smelting Corporation, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 
Veltman, James H. F. 

(1943), Industrial Fellow, Mellon In- 

stitute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 

burgh, Penna. 
Waldie, William A. 

(1943), Technical Director, New 

Wrinkle, Inc., 314 West First Street, 

Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Wendt, Gerald 
(1943), Science Editor, Time Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 

West, Samuel R. 
(4.1943), Chemist, Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, Denver, Colorado. 
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Wetherbee, Burt W. 
(1943), Manager of Research, Globe 
Woven Belting Company, Buffalo 6, 
New York. 

White, Edward A. 
(1943), Instructor Department of 
Chemistry, Fordham University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Williams, Gordon M. 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, New 
Wrinkle, Inc., 314 West First Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Withrow, James R. 
(1943), Consulting Chemical Engineer, 
Professor and Chairman of Chemical 
Enginecring, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Woodson, Harold W. 
(1943), Assistant in Department of 
Physiological Chemistry, College of 
Medicine, University of Illinois, Chic- 
ago, Illinois. 

Yoran, Calvin S. 
(1943), Chief Chemist, Wishnick-Tum- 
peer, Inc., 6209 West 51st St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Young, George H. 
(1943), Senior Industrial Fellow, Mel- 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 

Ziegler, Lena R. 
(1943), Patent Chemist, Chemical De- 
velopments Corporation, 314 W. First 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Zimmerli, William F. 
(1943), Vice-president, General Ani- 
line and Film Corporation, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Annual Meeting 1944 


The Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists will be held 
May 13, 1944, in New York, N. Y. 


The Committee in charge of arrange- 


ments consists of R. J. Moore, chair- 
man; H. S. Neiman, Donald Price, 
M. L. Hamlin, L. W. Davis, and H. 
F. Wakefield. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 


From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Serviee 
Ask for copy of Buttetin 3W 
299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Specializing in: 
Trade Association Work 


Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 


Keep on Buying 
Victory Bonds 
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OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Patent Developments New York, N. Y. 
ADVERTISING INDEX 
The American Institute of Chemists.... 50 Reinhold Publishing Corp. ........... 47 
Baker and Adamson....Inside Back Cover EE. H. Sargent & Company........... 4 
J. T. Baker Chemical Company........ 6 
Central Scientific Company........... 2 Texaco Development Corporation...... 10 
Corning Glass Works..Inside Front Cover Toch Brothers, Inc. ................. 9 
Croll-Reynolds Company ............. 52 Universal Oil Products Company...... 5 
The Emulsol Corporation............. 46 Wallerstein Laboratories ............. 46 
Ertel Engineering... .. Outside Back Cover John Wiley and Sons ............... 49 
48  Wilkins-Anderson Company .......... 51 
Mathieson Alkali Works.............. 7  Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. ............. 8 
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For nearly a quarter of a century | 
this firm has specialized in the art of 


INTERFACE 
MODIFYING 
AGENTS 


Our principal fields are foods, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, bactericides, insecticides, and flotation processes. 


Our research and production resources are at your service. 
Inquiries and preliminary confidential consultations are in- 
vited, without obligation. 


THE EMULSOL CORPORATION 
39 EAST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, 3. ILLINOIS 


LABORATORY ENZYMES 


MYLASE 
for vitamin assays 


INVERTASE SCALES 
for sugar analysis 


Other Special Enzymes 
for Analytical and 
Research Use. 


WALLERSTEIN LABORATORIES 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEW 3rd EDITION! 6,000 New Items 
18,000 12 All—U NRIVALLED In Completeness! 


CONDENSED 
CHEMICAL | 
DICTIONARY 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 
under the supervision of 
THOMAS C. GREGORY 


Originally Compiled and Edited by the 
Editorial Staff of the Chemical 

| Engineering Catalog 

FRANCIS M. TURNER, Editorial Director 


| 

| 

| 

| What makes this dictionary so outstandingly valuable in 

| these hectic days is its wide range of up-to-date, important 
information—NOT available in book form anywhere else. 

| 18,000 items of chemicals, drugs, raw materials, minerals, 

alloys, including a large number of trade or brand-name 
products. Also data on the chemical and physical properties 

| of chemicals and raw materials, taken from three reliable 
sources: from the private files of leading chemical manu- 

| facturers; from latest catalogs and from descriptions kindly 

furnished by manufacturers. Also shipping regulations in 

| present practice; many new cross references, helpful in 

quickly locating wanted information and clarifying chemical 

| | terminology. 


| To save flying minutes, have this splendid volume right at 
hand. It will prove the most useful tool in your library. 


| 756 Double Column Pages $12.00 


|| REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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CAN CRIPPLE YOUR PLANT 


Your plant is being attacked today, tonight, 
every day by a destructive force. Scale and 
corrosion are enemies to your piping system, 
boilers and condensers. So secretive is their 
work that before you realize it your plant 
efficiency is reduced and your production 
slowed up. 


Call in a Haering engineer today without obliga- 

tion. He will show you how Haering Glucos- 

afes save you money and increase production. 

He will prove to you that Haering Glucosates 

correct these conditions definitely and protect 

your equipment against scale and corrosion. 
Write for these booklets... 


“ORGANIC METHODS OF SCALE & CORROSION CONTROL” 
“H-O-H LIGHTHOUSE” 


D.W. HAERING & CO. Inc 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.‘ v 
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JANUARY 


WILEY 


THE CHEMIST 


Books in CHEMISTRY and 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


1944 


BUSY DAYS! 


New developments for war or peace crowding each other! 


Are you 


keeping up to date? WILEY Books like those listed below will give you the latest, 


most important information. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PLASTICS AND 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 

By G. F. D’Alelio 35 PAGES $2.00 
The first laboratory manual of its kind . . . practi- 
cally all the well-known resins and plastics readily 
prepared, even in a small laboratory, are treated 
The manual gives test methods, check-up lists to fore- 
stall errors, and a list of principal industrial sources 
of supplies. Of special appeal to practicing chemists, 
chemical engineers, and manufacturers 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY—Third Edition 

By W. T. Read 631 PAGES 5.00 
A well-balanced picture of modern industries from the 
standpoint of chemical compounds and changes, chemi- 
cal engineering operations, sources of rav materials, 
uses of products and economic relationships of in- 
terest to industrial chemists and chemical engineers. 


. G. Deming 0 PAGES $3.75 
a elementary survey of the subject, giving a clear 
presentation of principles and an interesting and ac- 


curate summary of the chief chemical industries and 

outstanding industrial materials Completely up to 

date 

PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS OF 
ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


Principles—Fourth Edition 
By H. Jermain Creighton 


Applications—Second Edition 
By Walter A. Koehler 573 PAGES $5.00 
A comprehensive work of real value to chemical en- 
gineers vndamental material has been re-stated and 
amplified, and new material, both theoretical and prac 
tical, has been added Timely. authoritative, clearly 
presented 

SYNTHETIC RESINS AND RUBBERS 

By Paul O. Powers 296 PAGES $3.00 
An authoritative, up-to-date book for the industrial 
chemist who is especially interested in synthetic resins 
and the raw materia's fom which they come. Covers 
theories of polymer formation and condensation, vinyl 
polymers, synthetic rubbers. resins from natural prod- 


i77 PAGES $5.00 


Make your selection and order now. 


ELECTRONIC INTERPRETATIONS OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
By A. E. Remick 474 PAGES $4.50 


A clear, concise working guide to procedure in using 
the electron theory for the solution of laboratory prob- 
lems in pure or applied chemistry, of particular use- 
fulness to the practical chemical engineer. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PRINCIPLES—Part | 
By O. A. Hougen and K. M. Watson 

i52 PAGES $4.50 « 
An important book for chemical engineers by two top- 
notch men in the field. Part I deals with Material and 
Energy Balances; it covers the application of physical 
chemistry, thermophysics, thermochemistry, and the first 
law of thermodynamics 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF EXPLOSIVE 


CHEMISTRY 
By Allen L. Olsen and John W. Greene 
106 PAGES $1.75 
An excellent laboratory manual for vse by ordnance 
inspectors or industrial chemists The analysis of 


smokeless powder represents the best current practice. 
Treatment leads from non-hazardous, elementary pro- 
cedures to the more havardous, with safety details fully 
described 


ENZYME TECHNOLOGY 

By Henry Tauber 275 PAGES $3.50 
A practical discussion of the role and use of enzymes 
in industry, their preparation, and their use in medi- 
cine, with a series of quantitative methods for the 
letermination of enzymes and vitamins. 


PROTECTIVE AND DECORATIVE COATINGS 
By Joseph Mattiello 


Vol. I 819 PAGES $6.00 
Vol. I 658 PAGES 36.00 
Vol. III 830 PAGES $7.50 


Part of a five-volume treatise on the paint and varnish 
industry. Volume I covers raw materials; Volume If. 
chemistry and classification of pigments; Volume II! 
manufacture and use of various types of coatings; Vol- 
umes ITV and V in preparation 


ucts, and the application of synthetic resins 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. eon 

440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. 
Please send me on ten days’ approval the books I have Address 

checked in this advertisement (or I am attaching to 

this coupon a separate list of the books desired) Mt 
the end of that time. if I decide to keep the books, 

will remit indicated price plus postage; otherwise I Employed by 


will return the books postpaid 
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Objectives 


of 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


To enhance the prestige and distinc- 


tion of the profession so as to extend 


its influence and usefulness. 


The INstirvuTe directs the attention of legislators 
and the public to the value of services performed 


by scientists. 
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ic Analysis using the --- 


Spectromets 


Spectro 


W eighings 


THROUGH 
Light.. 


The Coleman Spectrophotometer replaces the visual, as well 
as the filter-photoelectric colorimeters . . . a turn of one knob 
makes any brand available! 

Test tubes for samples . . . speedy operation . . . INSTANTANE- 
OUS readings . . . all make the Coleman fit into the high speed 
tempo of the modern laboratory. 


Proven methods from Coleman Spectrophotometer users save 
much time for busy chemists. 


The moderate cost includes everything for tests in the entire 
visual range .. . no filters to buy. Write for Calalog TCl. 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STEAM JET EVACTORS 


Aiding 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Numerous Croll-Reynolds Evactors are working over- 
time maintaining high vacuum in plants making explosives, 
synthetic rubber, airplane lubricants and a long list of 
other ordnance materials. They are maintaining high 
vacuum on engines and turbines of dozens of American 
ships sailing the seven seas. 


While the large and special units require up to three 
months or more for fabrication the smaller ones are some- 
times made in two weeks, or less, when the demand is 
urgent. These include single and multi-stage units for 
vacuum up to a small fraction of Imm. absolute, also small 
condensers and vacuum chilling equipment. 


A recent development is a vacuum-cooled condenser 
for maintaining condensing temperatures down to 34° F. 
Inquiries will be handled as promptly as possible under the 
circumstances. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1917 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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New Dawgs NEED B&A FINE CHEMICALS © 


® Sulfa compounds, 
gramicidin, intravenous 
anaesthetics and now 
penicillin are just a few of 
the new miracle drugs— 
born of war to serve in 
peace. 

To make new life-saving, 
pain-killing drugs — fine 
chemicals are required. 
Baker & Adamson’'s long 
experience in the produc- 
tion of finer chemicals 
assures high standards of 
product purity, strength 
and uniformity. 

If you are working on a 


new process or new drug, 
you should assure yourself 
of commercial availability 
of the necessary fine chem- 
icals ... and B&A may 
even be able to save you 
some early steps in your 
manufacturing process. 

Call the Baker & Adam- 
son Technical Service Office 
nearest to you for infor- 
mation. 

A partial group of B&A 
Fine Chemicals now being 
offered to Drug and Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers 
is listed. 


Reagent Acids and 
Ammonia 

Acetyl Chloride 

Aluminum Ammonium 
Sulfate 

Aluminum Potassium 
Sulfate 

Ammonium Acetate 

Ammonium Formate 

Ammonium Sulfate, 
White, Gran. 

Barium Acetate 

Cadmium Acetate 

Calcium Acetate, 
Purified 

Calcium Chloride, 
Anhydrous 

Ferric Nitrate 

Iodine Resublimed 

Manganous Chloride 


Potassium Acetate 

Potassium Cyanate 

Potassium Phosphate, 
Mono 

Sodium Acetate 

Sodium Bitartrate 

Sodium Hydroxide, Chip 

Sodium Nitrate 

Sodium Phosphate, 
Mono & Di 

Sodium Sulfate 
(Glauber’s Salt) 

Sodium Sulfite, 
Anhydrous 

Sodium Thiosulfate 

Zine Acetate 


Technical Service Offices 
Chicago * 


Atlanta Baltimore 


Cleveland Jenver © Detroit 


Pacific Northwest Techawal Service 
T 


York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Providence (R 
‘acific Coast Technical Servwe Offices 


Boston Bridgeport (Conn) 
Houston Kansas City 
San Francisco 


Offices: Wenarchee (Wash) 


ont 
BAKER & ADAMSON “2 


ision of GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York CP Acids 


* Buffalo © Charlotte (N. C) 
Milwaukee ANNE, 
1.) © St Lowis © Utica (N. ¥) 


Los Angeles 
* Yakima (Wash) 
ta Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * 


Vancouver 
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SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 4 
<p 


PYROGEN 
RETENTIVE 
INFUSION 
FLUID 
FILTERS 


ERTEL ENGINEERS present the newest development in 
this field. 


Based on exhaustive research in collaboration with an out- 
standing scientific research group, the ERTEL INFUSION 
FILTER is the ultimate answer to this important phase of 
intravenous therapy. 

(Annals of Surgery, Cotui, M.D., and A. M. Wright, M.D., September, 1942) 


ERTEL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


40 W. 48th STREET 44 MILL STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. KINGSTON, N. Y. 
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